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CANADIAN-UNITED  STATES 
TRADE 

Some  of  the  major  points  in  Mr.  Cahan's  recent  address 

THE  frank  and  intelligent  discussion  of 
several  of  the  important  problems  affecting 
Canadian — U.S.  relations  which  was  con- 
tained in  Mr.  C.  H.  Cahan’s  address  before  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  at 
Washington  earlier  in  the  year,  is,  we  feel, 
worthy  of  the  consideration  of  all  Canadians 
to-day.  Some  of  his  major  points  are  briefly 
summarized  herewith: 

Canada  is  now  the  largest  foreign  customer  of 
the  United  States.  During  the  last  calendar  year 
67  per  cent  of  all  importations  for  consumption 
in  Canada  were  purchased  in  the  United  States 
and  less  than  one-third  from  all  other  countries, 
including  Great  Britain  and  the  British 
Dominions. 

But  while  Canada  purchased  from  the  U.S. 
commodities  to  the  value  of  826  millions,  the 
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latter  only  purchased  from  Canada  to  the  value 
of  493  millions,  leaving  Canada  to  seek  else- 
where for  markets  to  make  up  the  balance  of 
333  millions  in  order  to  pay  for  the  annual  excess 
purchases  from  American  producers. 

In  order  that  these  economic  problems  might 
be  fully  understood  and  appreciated,  Mr.  Cahan 
presented  some  interesting  facts: — 

“The  United  States,  with  a total  population 
of  nearly  twelve  and  one-half  times  our  own, 
imports  less  than  twice  the  amount  of  fully 
manufactured  goods  that  are  annually  imported 
into  Canada. 

“If  the  people  of  Canada  merely  imported 
fully  manufactured  goods  per  capita  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
our  annual  imports  of  such  goods  into  Canada 
would  have  been  reduced  from  $720,090,000  in 
1928,  to  about  $186,880,000,  and  we  would  now 
be  manufacturing  and  producing  annually  in 
Canada  $533,200,000  of  goods  which  we  now  im- 
port from  other  countries,  chiefly  from  the 
United  States;  and  we  would  also  be  maintaining 
in  Canada,  in  active  employment,  at  least  300,000 
more  of  skilled  artisans  and  workmen,  with 
families,  representing  over  a million  more  people 
than  we  now  have  in  Canada,  which  would  in 
some  measure  offset  our  loss  to  the  United  States, 
during  the  past  twenty  years,  of  one  million 
native  born,  educated,  trained  and  skilled  Can- 
adians, who,  during  that  time,  have  crossed 
our  southern  border  and  obtained  employment 
in  your  professional,  financial,  commercial  and 
industrial  institutions.” 


THE  APPEAL  OF  ADVENTURE 


“Of  Schooners,  Islands  and  Maroons 
And  Buccaneers  and  buried  Gold1 9 

IN  man  there  has  always  been  a combination  of 
the  hard-headed  business  sense  and  the  ad- 
venturous spirit.  And  though  modern  busi- 
ness demands  more  than  ever  cold  and  scientific 
calculation,  the  appeal  of  distant  lands  and  far 
horizons  is  probably  still  as  strong  as  in  the 
Golden  Days  of  Good  Queen  Bess  when  Drake 
was  making  his  world  tour  and  Raleigh  was  in- 
haling the  smoke  of  Virginia  tobacco.  Witness 
the  trend  of  youth  to  aviation. 

The  advertiser  has  not  overlooked  the  value 
of  the  adventurous  appeal.  How  often  on  the 
advertising  page  has  Balboa  taken  his  first 
glimpse  of  the  blue  waters  of  the  Pacific,  or 
Columbus  steered  his  three  caravels  into  the 
sunset?  And  surely  the  amount  of  treasure 
which  Captain  Kidd  and  his  associated  pirate 
crews  (as  depicted  by  the  advertising  artist)  have 
buried  would,  if  recovered,  amply  repay  the 
War  Debt. 
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But  the  advertiser  shouldn’t  forget  the  other 
side  of  man’s  nature.  It  might  be  dangerous  for 
him  to  get  up  alongside  Balboa,  “silent  upon  a 
peak  in  Darien”  and  then  forget  to  come  down 
again  to  earth — and  plain  sales  facts.  Except 
in  some  special  instances,  as  for  travel  advertise- 
ments, the  adventurous  appeal  will  hardly  do 
more  than  attract  attention.  Where  selling  is 
to  be  done,  the  “wherefor  of  the  why  and  the 
whyfor  of  the  where”  must  be  presented  to  the 
less  romantic  business  side  of  the  reader’s  make- 
up. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

PEACE  OR  WAR? 

THE  answer  to  the  question, “Peace  or  war  ?” 
rests  to  a great  extent  on  whether  certain 
ideas  will  forge  triumphantly  ahead  or 
retreat,  on  whether  public  opinion  inclines 
decisively  in  the  direction  of  peace.  Without  a 
disposition  toward  peace  there  can  be  no  peace, 
or  at  best  only  a forced  peace  ....  In  general, 
the  popular  movement  to-day  is  toward  peace 
and  understanding.  But,  although  peace  is  un- 
questionably possible,  it  is  not  yet  secure,  and 
the  dangers  which  threaten  it  proceed  less  from 
an  actual,  positive  will  to  war  (which  hardly 
exists  now  in  serious  form)  than  from  various 
misunderstandings  that  destroy  good  will. 

— Norman  Angell 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

When  you  plan  Catalogues,  Letterheads,  Booklets, 
Folders,  Calendars  etc.,  there  is  a fine  “ Beaver  S” 
paper  made  for  the  purpose.  Your  printer  can 
always  show  you  samples. 


AN  INTERVIEW  WITH 
THE  EGO 


I HAVE  been  asked  to  write  about  paper. 
First  and  foremost  to  me  paper  is  good,  bad 
or  indifferent.  Too  frequently,  altogether 
too  frequently,  it  is  bad  or  indifferent. 

I know  also  of  paper  as  of  many  grades, 
colours  and  finishes  and,  of  course,  it  varies  in 
weight.  The  morning  mail  brings  a host  of 
messages  to  business  offices  and  hall  tables  in 
the  home.  My  experience  is  that  I sense  paper 
by  its  feel  first  of  all  because  it  is  generally 
folded  as  it  comes  out  of  envelopes.  Perhaps 
the  feel  gives  it  away  even  before  my  eyes  see 
it  as  it  were  in  its  full  exhibit. 

It’s  hard  to  disguise  poor  paper  with  colour 
or  type.  The  hand  and  eye  respond  with  appre- 
ciation to  the  fine  crisp  sheet  which  has  the 
character  of  quality. 

I feel  when  the  good  paper  makes  contact 
that  “here  is  something  worth  while”.  Quality 
has  a way  of  arousing  appreciation  whereas 
shoddy  always  produces  a feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment— and  not  infrequently  one  of  disgust. 
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I think  the  use  of  paper  outside  of  routine 
records  always  requires  “the  diplomatic”  at- 
mosphere— particularly  where  it  is  used  to  sell. 
Too  often  the  cutting  of  the  paper  cost  wounds 
the  sales  appeal. 

Haven’t  you,  even  as  I,  had  these  same 
thoughts  and  feelings.  Certainly  a host  of 
friends  have  expressed  these  same  thoughts. 
One  thing  I know,  I’d  give  them  careful  consider- 
ation if  I was  ever  buying  paper,  where  I need 
consider  the  feeling  of  the  recipients. 


CANADIAN  CAPITAL  LEADS 
IN  HOME  INDUSTRY 

CANADIANS  own  from  55  per  cent  to 
65  per  cent  of  the  securities  of  all  enter- 
prises located  on  Canadian  soil,  according 
to  a report  issued  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics.  British  investment  in  Canada  at  the 
beginning  of  1928  was  two-thirds  that  of  United 
States  investments  in  this  country,  or 
$2,209,517,000  as  compared  with  $3,286,786,000. 
The  total  British  and  foreign  investments  in 
Canada  at  this  time  is  estimated  at  $5,742,043,000 
the  balance  of  $245,740,000  coming  from  alien 
countries  other  than  the  United  States. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

When  stationery  orders  for  forms  and  letter- 
heads are  being  considered,  it  is  an  advantage 
to  remember  the  three  quality  leaders  in  bond 
papers,  each  unsurpassed  in  its  respective  class 
— Krypton — Bell-Fast  Bond — Progress. 
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PAPER  FOR  IMPORTANT 
DOCUMENTS 


HE  question  of  the  durability  of  paper  for 
permanent  official  records  has  in  recent 


years  assumed  importance — to  such  an  ex- 
tent indeed  that  it  has  been  the  subject  of 
investigation  on  the  part  of  a committee  of 
experts  under  the  auspices  of  the  League  of 
Nations. 

Dixon’s  Paper  Circular  points  out  that  since 
1870,  when  wood-pulp  was  introduced  as  a sub- 
stitute for  rags,  many  important  documents, 
including  a great  number  having  a direct  bearing 
on  the  Great  War,  have  been  written  or  printed 
on  inferior  pulp  paper,  and  these  are  in  danger 
of  becoming  useless  and  illegible  within  a short 
time. 

This  is  a question  which  is  of  extreme  im- 
portance not  only  to  official  bodies,  but  also  to 
all  business  concerns.  Mr.  A.  W.  Foster, 
secretary  of  the  British  Paper  Makers’  Associa- 
tion, has  said,  “In  commerce  especially,  many 


And  Some  Notes  on  the  Permanence  of  Paper 


letters  are  written  which  are  as  important  as 
official  documents,  and  business  men  should 
realize  the  absolute  necessity  of  using  note- 
paper  that  will  not  be  affected  by  rough  handling 
in  the  post  or  by  the  passage  of  time.” 

The  comparative  durability  of  rag  and  wood- 
pulp  papers  is  given  more  specific  treatment  in 
the  following  notes  by  Dr.  Th.  Bentzen  in  the 
Paper  Trade  Journal, — 

Rag  fibres  are  by  far  the  most  permanent  and 
the  addition  of  sulphite  lowers  the  permanency 
just  the  amount  of  sulphite  added.  In  the  case 
where  comparatively  good  permanence  is  de- 
manded of  paper  for  less  important  documents, 
a mixture  of  rag  and  sulphite  may  be  considered 
to  be  satisfactory — and  paper  made  from  all 
bleached  sulphite  will  decompose  under  the 
action  of  light  and  heat  much  more  quickly  than 
that  made  from  rags. 

The  following  experiment  will  show  that  the 
higher  percentage  of  high  grade  rags  that  a paper 
contains,  the  higher  its  classification  with  respect 
to  permanence  and  vice  versa.  The  papers  manu- 
factured for  these  experiments  were  all  the  same 
weight,  same  sizing  and  made  of  the  same  mater- 
ials but  used  in  different  proportions. 


Result  of  Folding  Test 

85%  Rag 
15%  Wood 

25%  Rag 
75%  Wood 

15%  Rag 
85%  Wood 

Original  Paper 

Same  paper  after  having 

498 

29 

18 

been  exposed  to  100°  C 
for  20  hours 

468 

17 

3 

6% 

41.4% 

83.3% 

Printed  on  our  Carlyle  Japan , India , Antique 


COMPETITION 


Price-cutting  not  the  only  weapon 

THAT  Competition  is  the  life  of  trade”, 
sounds  all  right  unless  one  is  a manufacturer 
who  is  suffering  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
spice  has  gone  out  of  business  life.  Then  epi- 
grams or  quotations  are  idle  and  often  irritating 
words. 

But  competition  seems  to  be  a permanent  part 
of  business  just  as  dollars,  men  and  machines, 
buying,  production  and  selling.  So  it’s  better 
put  down  as  part  of  the  day’s  work. 

Sometimes  a survey  of  the  field  shows  that  too 
much  emphasis  is  laid  on  price  as  the  weapon  of 
competition.  “They’re  cutting  prices”  is  so 
often  the  cry  of  salesmen  that  by  mere  reiteration 
“price”  has  assumed  altogether  a disproportion- 
ate importance  in  the  “quiver”  of  competing 
ammunition. 


Printed  on  our  Carlyle  Japan , India , Antique 
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Looking  over  the  field  of  recent  years,  many 
factors  have  been  used  beside  price.  In  fact 
there  are  many  examples  of  price  being  raised 
and  profits  “brought  home”  because  of  new 
colours,  new  finishes  and  new  styles. 

There  are  trump  cards  in  the  game  of  com- 
petition to  be  found  in  many  a corner  of  the 
business  without  the  use  of  the  paring  profit 
carving  knife. 

Some  have  found  an  answer  in  the  research 
department,  and  others  in  new  production  me- 
thods and  new  products,  and  while  emphasis  is 
being  laid  in  these  days  on  solutions  of  the  cost  of 
distribution,  such  rising  costs  have  been  reached 
in  different  ways. 

Printing  ink  and  paper  are  doing  much  to 
save  the  “preliminary  explanation”  time  of  sales- 
men. Dealers  are  advised  of  a product  with 
fullness  and  attractiveness  almost  overnight  by 
means  of  sales  letters,  folders,  broadsides  and 
booklets.  Salesmen  are  left  free  to  sell  rather 
than  explain.  Public  buying  is  being  led  into 
new  channels  or  through  old  to  greater  volume 
because,  as  mentioned  before,  of  the  brilliant 
presentation  of  such  things  as  new  colours,  style, 
shapes,  finishes  and  containers. 

Before  prices  are  cut — look  over  the  landscape 
and  see  how  these  factors  are  loosening  pocket- 
books  for  amounts  never  dreamt  of  ten  years — 
five  years — even  one  year  ago. 

Instead  of  cut  prices,  increased  profits  are 
coming  to  quite  a number  of  manufacturers 
because  their  wares  are  made  so  attractive  that 
higher  prices  are  readily  paid. 


FIRST  IMPRESSIONS 


THE  importance  of  paper  in  a direct  mail 
campaign  was  dealt  with  by  Benjamin 
Sweetland,  a member  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Direct  Mail  Advertising  Asso- 
ciation, in  an  address  recently  delivered  before 
the  Advertising  Club  of  Montreal. 

“People  who  receive  advertising  see  it  before 
they  read  it,”  said  Mr.  Sweetland,  “and  the  first 
impression  is  all-important.  Good  paper  appeals 
to  the  touch  as  well  as  the  sight,  and  certain  con- 
siderations should  be  kept  in  mind  when  its 
selection  is  made.  The  texture  should  be  the 
one  for  the  printing  to  be  used;  the  colour  must 
be  appropriate  to  the  art  work;  the  finish — 
glossy  or  matt — depends  on  whether  it  be  will 
read  by  daylight  or  at  night;  the  circumstances 
of  the  prospect  state  whether  the  paper  should  be 
easily  soilable  or  not,  for  a labourer  will  make  a 
mess  of  paper  before  a client  whose  hands  are 
likely  to  be  clean ; and  lastly  the  size  and  weight 
are  important  as  regards  waste  in  cutting  size 
and  the  amount  of  postage  to  be  paid.” 


f the  aristocrat  of  papers,  brings 

on  to  your  correspondence  the 
utmost  in  dignity  and  quality. 
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COMPETING  WITH  CHAINS 


Independents  organize  into  pools  to  carry  on 

THAT  independent  retailers  have  secured 
means  of  successfully  meeting  the  threat  of 
chain-store  domination  is  the  conviction  of 
Mr.  H.  N.  McConkey,  editor  of  the  Buckeye 
Grocer,  who,  while  at  Jasper  Park  recently,  out- 
lined what  had  been  accomplished  in  his  home 
state  of  Ohio. 

The  retail  grocers  of  Ohio  have  organized 
themselves  into  buying  and  selling  pools  assisted 
by  group  advertising.  The  pool  includes  fifty- 
four  cities  and  is  steadily  growing.  “The  chain 
store,”  said  Mr.  McConkey, “is  here  to  stay.  But 
if  we  can  stop  its  growth  we  have  done  something 
and  we  are  stopping  it.” 

He  also  pointed  out  two  creditable  results  of 
chain  store  growth;  they  had  forced  inefficient 
shopkeepers  to  become  efficient  or  go  out  of 
business,  and  they  had  shown  the  old  time  store- 
keeper the  need  of  becoming  a merchant. 


Sometimes  a Stationery  Department  is  merely 
a shelf  or  two;  sometimes  it  is  a department 
with  multigraph  and  addressing  machines  and 
crowded  shelves  of  supplies.  Be  that  as  it  may. 
Important  to  small  or  large  is  the  question  of 
paper. 

Appropriate  usage;  economical  purchase — the 
Howard  Smith  Manual  was  published  to  meet 
such  a need. 


ORIGIN  OF  PHRASE 
THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


CARLYLE  credited  Edmund  Burke  with 
originating  the  expression  “the  Fourth 
Estate”,  frequently  applied  to  the  news- 
paper profession,  but  Dr.  Frank  H.  Vizetelly 
declares  in  Editor  and  Publisher  that  the  phrase 
is  much  older,  having  originated  with  Lord 
Falkland  in  the  days  when  Richard  was  Lord 
Protector  of  England.  Richard  had  consented 
to  the  appointment  of  a general  council  of  officers 
to  aid  in  the  government.  Parliament  and  the 
army  were  opposed  to  each  other.  Five  hundred 
officers  assembled  and  attempted  to  remove 
command  of  the  army  from  civil  power.  In 
Parliament,  Lord  Falkland  who  foresaw  the 
threatening  danger,  said,  “You  have  been  a long 
time  talking  of  the  three  estates.  There  is  a 
fourth,  which  if  not  well  looked  to  will  turn  us 
all  out  of  doors.”  The  application  here  made  is 
not  to  the  press,  but  to  the  army. 

The  phrase  has  been  used  at  various  times  to 
distinguish  the  army,  the  labouring  classes  and 
the  press  as  distinguished  from  the  church  and 
the  lords  and  the  commons.  — Exchange 


There  are  many  matches  and 
beautiful  blends  possible  in  the 
Howard  Smith  Deckle  Edge  Papers 
with  Carlyle  Japan,  Bard  of  Avon, 
Byronic  and  Themis  Text. 
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RESULT ' GETTING 

ADVERTISING  COPY 


A WORLD’S  record  for  skill  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  advertising  copy  is  believed  to  have 
been  achieved  by  Mrs.  Mae  Chauncey  of 
Worcester,  Mass.,  widowed  mother  of  two  small 
children.  She  recently  placed  an  advertisement 
for  a husband  in  a local  newspaper.  No  photo- 
graph was  used,  but  so  alluring  was  the  phrasing 
that  no  less  than  125  applicants  responded,  of 
whom  25  appeared  in  person,  urgently  to  press 
their  suits.  The  name  of  the  lucky  man  and  the 
reasons  for  his  success  were  not  narrated,  but 
four  other  women,  two  widows  and  two  maidens, 
appealed  to  Mrs.  Chauncey  to  turn  over  to  them 
the  applications  she  could  not  use. 

4 4 « — The  Living  Age 


Advertisers  could  use  more  coloured  papers  in 
direct  mail  to  harmonize  with  new  colours  being 
used  in  their  products. 


One  Armed  Driver:  What’s  the  charge,  your 

Honor  ? 

Judge:  Driving  while  infatuated.  — Bison 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

The  first  advertisement  that  appeared  in  print 
was  the  announcement  of  a reward  for  the  re- 
covery of  two  stolen  horses,  in  the  London 
Impartial  Intelligencer,  in  March  1648. 


Progress  Bond  — a universal  paper  in  which 
Canadians  may  well  take  pride  since  it  has 
won  a market  in  twenty-six  countries. 


VOL.  Ill 


No.  3 


' M ' ' "" 

A QUERY  “Any  printing  today  ?” — the 
jotting  down  of  printing  details — the 
submitting  of  estimates — not  much  oppor- 
tunity in  such  routine  taking  of  orders  for  the 
customer  to  be  favourably  impressed  as  to 
the  printer’s  ability  to  aid  him  from  the  stand- 
point of  his  advertising  problems. 

Yet  whether  or  not  the  customer  is  to  be 
impressed  depends  a lot  on  the  printer’s  presenta- 
tion. 

The  printing  salesman  who  shows  an  interest 
in  the  customer’s  needs,  learns  the  purpose 
of  the  piece,  its  place  in  a campaign,  just  what 
it  is  hoped  to  accomplish  and  whom  it  is  expected 
to  reach — is  in  a position  to  offer  appropriate 
suggestions  and  submit  ideas.  Such  a presenta- 
tion creates  in  the  customer’s  mind  an  increased 
appreciation  of  the  printer’s  capacity  for  service 
and  his  general  progressiveness  and  ability. 
“Studying  the  other  man’s  needs”  will  always 
be  an  important  factor  in  the  development  of 
business. 
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TYPE  TALKS 


Autumn  means  a definite  change  in  the  pur- 
chasing of  a people.  New  merchandise  ranging 
from  heavier  clothing  in  fall  styles  to  wood  and 
coal  is  in  demand.  The  printer’s  the  man  who 
is  going  to  swing  a lot  of  this  business.  And — 
it’s  time  once  more  to  begin  thinking  of  Christmas 
printing  and  advertising. 


The  first  step  towards  success  in  a sales  letter 
campaign  is  taken  when  the  stock  is  Bell-Fast 
Bond  (strong,  fine-appearing,  eight  colours  and 
white).  ♦ ♦ ♦ 

HOOKS  OF  STEEL 

\ ND  so,  those  of  you  who  want  your  advertis- 
ing  to  build  business  and  grapple  the 
^ hearts  of  customers  with  hooks  of  steel, 
don’t  forget 

Talk  to  them  in  their  language; 

Tell  them  what  they  want  to  know; 

Play  to  their  ideals; 

Show  enthusiasm  for  their  interests; 

Visit  at  their  doorstep. 

All  of  which  is  quite  elementary  and  therefore 

habitually  overlooked.  v tJ  T . 

J — From  the  Imp. 


When  the  printer  has  an  idea  that  the 
customer  “just  can’t  refuse”  it’s  a good  time 
to  remember  that  sometimes  “dummies”  speak 
louder  than  words. 


Printed  in  Canada 


The  Chieftain 
of  Canadian 
Cover  Papers” 

For  Beauty  and  Brilliance  in 
your  mailing  pieces — the  three 
distinctive  finishes  of  Huronic 
Cover,  each  in  eight  sparkling 
colours,  offers  a wide  range  of 
attractive  combinations  to 
meet  the  varying  appeals  of  products  and  the 
requirements  of  printing — for  catalogue  and 
booklet  covers,  folders,  announcements  and 
self-mailers. 
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PARCHMENT  IVORY  SNOWDRIFT  WHITE 
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